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Subject:  "Summer  Pies,"  Information  approved  by  the  Bureau  of  Home 
Economics,  U.S.D.A. 


Uncle  Silas  gazed  at  the  fat  piece  of  early  apple  pie  that  Cousin 
Susan  set  before  him  and  an  expression  of  perfect  bliss  came  over  his  face, 

"Apple  pie.     Now  think  of  that,"  he  said,  beaming  at  Cousin  Susan. 
"Summer  wouldn't  be  summer  to  me  without  pie— berry  pie,  cherry  pie  and 
apple  pie.    I'm  partial  to  ice  cream,  I'm  fond  of  pudding,  but  good  pie 
is  my  favorite  dessert.    I  guess  that  shows  I'm  a  100  per  cent  American 
and  an  old-fashioned  man  at  that," 

"Old-fashioned,  did  you  say?"  inquired  Uncle  Ebenezer,"  You're  right, 
if  you  consider  pie  an  old-fashioned, dessert.    The  historians  say  that  it 
dates  back  to  the  fourteenth  century— mayfe©  farther.      Yes,  sir.    Men  were 
enjoying  pie  long  before  Columbus  put  up  his  sails  and  set  off  for  these 
parts.    But  back  in  those  old  days  pie  was  always  maflie  with  a  meat  or  poul- 
try filling.    Pies  made  with  fruit  are  comparatively  recent  inventions. 
Why,  over  in  England  still  today  the  word  pie  generally  stands  for  a  meat 
dish.    Any  sweet  pastry  concoction  is  called  a  tart.    So  far  as  I  can  sec, 
custard  pies  and  fruit  pies  are  typical  American  dishes," 

"It's  a. funny  thing,"  continued  Uncle  Silas.    "Some  women  in  this 
world  can  make  such  good  pie  ccrust  and  some  women  just  can't,      I  believe 
good  pies  run  in  families  like  blue  eyes.    Now  look  at  this  crust—  tender, 
brown  and  flaky.    My  mother  and  my  grandmother  used  to  make  pies  just  like 
that.    Another  little  piece,  please,  Cousin  Susan." 

All  pie  crust,  alas,  is  not  the  kind  that  Uncle  Silas  described. 
Some  of  it  is  hard  and  tough.    Some  is  soaked  and  soggy.    And  some  is — but 
there.    I  intended  to  tak  on  cheerful  subjects  today.    There's  no  use  spoil- 
ing your  morning  by  talking  about  the  poor,  unfortunate  pies  I  have  mot. 
Instead,  I'll  tell  you  how  the  best  cook  I  know  makes  her  pies— pies  that 
come  out  with  a  tender,  flaky,  crisp  crust,  pies  to  please  uncles,  and 
husbands  and  sons. 


OH,  just  one  moment.  Did  I  hear  a  question?  I  thought  so.  I  even 
suspected  ahead  of  time  that  that  query  was  coming.  The  question  is:  Isn't 
pie  an  indigestible  food?  The  answer  is:  No.  Not  indigestible,  in  spite 
of  its  reputation  with  some  people.  Pie  is  a  wise  or  a  foolish  food  to  eat, 
depending  on  the  pie  itself,  and  when  you  eat  it.  The  sad  and  soggy,  or  the 
too-fat  and  over-rich  pie  gives  grief  to  the  digestive  system.  And  any  pie, 
eaten  after  a  heavy  meal,  may  be  expected  to  cause  trouble,    Pie  in  itself 
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is  a  hearty  food  and  should  bo  the  main  source  of  calories  in  the  meal  in 
which  it  appears. 

For  the  youngest  in  the  family,  however,  pie  is  not  a  suitable  food* 
The  combination  of  fat  and  starch  and  sweet  is  too  rich.    Some  of  the  fill- 
ing, however,  can  be  baked  separately  for  Junior  in  a  small  custard  cup. 

Now  to  return  to  the  process  of  making  the  crust.    As  I  said,  I'm 
going  to  tell  you  the  way  one  very  good  pie-maker  I  know  does  it.    I'm  not 
saying  this  is  the  only  way  to  make  good  crust.    I'm  just  saying  it  is  a 
very  good  way. 

Just  four  ingredients  in  pie  crust,  but  they  have  to  be  measured 
accurately.    Too  much  flour  and  too  little  fat  and  you'll  have  a  tough  crust. 
Too  much  fat  and  too  little  flour  and  the  crust  will  be  too  rich  and  will 
crumble  when  ycu  try  to  roll  it  out.    Too  much  water  will  make  a  sticky 
dough,  difficult  to  roll  out.    Standard  measuring  cups  and  accurate  measures 
for  good  results. 

Please  turn  the  pages  of  your  new  green  cookbook  to  page  103.  There 
you  will  see  that  for  a  two-crust  pie  you  need  one  and  a  half  cups  of  sifted, 
soft-wheat  flour;  one  teaspoon  of  salt — or  a  little  less;  five  tablespoons 
of  fat;  and  about  two  and  a  half  tablespoons  of  water.     It's  impossible  to 
give  exactly  the  quantity  of  i/sater,  as  every  good  cook  knows,  since  different 
flours  take  up  different  amounts  of  water.    Just  use  enough  water  to  hold 
the  dough  together  for  rolling. 

I  mentioned  sifting  the  flour  before  measuring,  didn't  I?  Well, 
when  the  ingredients  are  all  carefully  measured,  my  friend  sifts  the  flour 
and  salt  together  in  a  bowl,  adds  the  fat,  and  works  it  into  the  flour  with 
her  finger  tips.    Some  cooks,  she  says,  use  finger  tips,  and  others  use 
forks;  some  use  a  biscuit  cutter  and  still  others  cut  in  the  fat  with  two 
silver  knives.      Suit  yourself,  she  says,  about  which  to  use.    It  depends 
on  which  you  find  the  most  convenient.    The  object  is  to  blend  the  flour 
and  the  fat  until  the  whole  resembles  coarse  meal.    Then  gradually  she  adds 
very  little  water  until  the  dough  is  stiff. 

Next,  on  a  lightly  floured  board  she  rolls  out  a  little  more  than 
half  the  dough  in  a  thin  sheet — less  than  l/8  inch  thick.    This  first  sheet 
lines  the  pan  and  forms  the  lower  crust.    She  folds  the  sheet  in  half  for 
easy  handling,  lifts  it  in  place  on  the  pie  pan,  unfolds  and  lightly  pats 
it  down  into  the  pan  so  that  there  will  be  no  air  spaces  underneath.  New 
she  lifts  the  pan  up  on  one  band  and  trims  off  the  ragged  edges  of  dough 
neatly  with  aknifo.    Next,  she  rolls  out  the  rest  of  the  dough  for  the  upper 
crust,  making  it  large  enough  to  spread  perhaps  half  an  inch  extra  around 
the  edge  of  the  pan.    She  folds  this  second  sheet  in  half,  cuts  a  few  small 
slashes  through  both  thicknesses  near  the  center.    These  will  act  as  open- 
ings to  let  out  the  steam.    Now  she  puts  the  filling  in  on  top  of  the  under- 
crust  and  moistens  the  rim  of  the  dough.    Then,  on  goes  the  upper  crust 
over  the  filling.    The  edges  of  the  top  and  bottom  crust  are  neatly  pressed 
together  with  a  fork  around  the  rim  of  the  pan.    M0istening  helps  them 
stick  together. 
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Sometimes  in  pies  made  with  #i£cy  fruits  like  terries,  the  filling 
is  likely  to  boil  over  and  run  out  during  the  baking.    To  prevent  this, 
allow  extra  dough  around  the  e£go,  and  fold  it  under  the  edge  of  the  lower 
crust. 

Now,  trim  off  the  edges  all  the  way  around  again.    And  there  you 
are.    A  perfect  pie  all  ready  to  go  in  the  oven. 

One  of  the  difficulties  that  must  be  rockoned  with  in  baking  pies 
with  juicy  fillings  is  that  the  undercrust  is  likely  to  become  soaked  with 
the  liquid  before  it  is  baked.    For  this  reason  many  cooks  prefer  to  bake 
the  lower  crust  alone  first.    Line  the  pie  pan  and  in  cutting  off  the  sur- 
plus dough,  leave  a  generous  turnover  around  the  rim.    Prick  the  dough  with 
a  fork  every  two  or  three  inches  over  the  bottom  and  sides  to  allow  any  air 
underneath  to  escape  during  baking.    And  bake  in  a  moderate  ovea  for  ton 
minutes— or  until  the  crust  is  delicately  browned. 

What  if  this  kind  of  pie  is  to  have  an  upper  crust?    Well,  after 
putting  the  filling  in  on  the  baked  lower  crust,  moisten  the  rim  and  then 
add  the  top  sheet  of  dough  and  tuck  it  well  over  the  edge. 

If  this  wasn't  menu  day,  I  expect  I'd  go  right  on  and  on-  talking 
about  pies  and  tarts  and  dumplings  and  all  the  other  members  of  the  pie 
family.    But  I  have  ready  here  such  a  nice  menu  that  I  wouldn't  want  you  to 
miss  it.    The  main  dish  is  made  with  choose  instead  of  meat,  for  a  change. 
However,  it  is  light  and  contains  very  little  cheese  to  make  ready  for  the 
pie  at  the  end. 

The  menu:    Cheese  and  tomato  sauce  served  on  flaky  rice;  then, 
Savory  mixed  greens;  Lettuce  and  sliced  egg  salad;  Iced  coffee;  and  Fresh 
peach  pie  or  dumpling. 

Recipes  for  two  items  on  this  menu  are  to  be  found  in  your  radio 
cookbook.    Peach  dumplings  are  described  on  page  108.    And  mixed  greens 
are  on  page  50. 

But  for  the  main  dish— our  cheese  and  tomator  sauce  served  on  the 
rice— well,  I'm  all  ready  to  give  you  that  recipe.    It's  very  simple,  too. 

2  cups  of  tomato  juice 

3  tablespoons  of  butter  or  other  fat 
3  tablespoons  of  flour 

l/S  cup  of  grated  sharp  cheese,  and 
1  teaspoon  of  salt. 

That  makes  five  ingredients.    I'll  list  them  again.  (Repeat.) 

Heat  the  tomato  juice  in  the  upper  part  of  the  double  boiler.    Add  the 
blended  butter  and  flour.    Stir  until  thickened,  and  cook  about  five 
minutes.    Add  the  cheese  and  the  salt  and  continue  to  stir  until  the  cheese 
has  melted.       Serve  over  flaky  rice. 


Monday:       "Tips  for  Late  Summer  Meals." 


